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From Godey's Lady's Book. ‘ 
? 


THE SURPRISE PARTY. | 


BY T. 8S. ARTHUR. 


Mr. and Mrs. Atherton, and there two daughters, 
Helen and Alice, were sitting one evening in Jan- 


uary enjoying a new book, which one of the latter 
The 
reader paused, and for a few moments, they re- 
myined listening and expectant. A servant went 


was reading aloud, when a ring was heard. 


to the door. - 
«Are the ladies at home?” was heard asked, 


o 


in a man’s voice, 


Then a movement, as of two or three persons 
entering, was noticed. 
“* | wonder who they are?” said Alice. 
’ remarked Mrs. 
* You'd better 


** Some one has gone up stairs,’ 
Atherton, who had been listening. 
go and see who it is, Helen.” 


mother had suggested, when one of the parlor doors 
opened, and a young gentleman, dressed with 
great cure, presented himself. 

“Mr. A 
very happy to see you!” said Mr. Atherton, ad- 





As they were leaVing the room, Helen’s eyes ‘ 


rested upon the lamp that burned upon a table. 


It was a small, fancy, gilt lamp, and had never 


before been seen by her. She noted the fact. but 


her mind was too much excited at the moment to % 


reflect upon so singular a circumstance. 

The appearance of the three rather elaborately 
dressed young ladies, as an addition to the family 
party below, very naturally created some surprise, 
and disturbed the mental equilibrum of those in the 
parlor. But the Athertons were well-bred people, 
and not easily thrown off of their guard by any 
thing mal.appropos. The social circle widened 
with graceful ease, and the unexpected visitors of 
the evening were quickly made at home. 

In about a quarter or an hour, the bell rang 


| again, when two more elegantly dressed young la- 


dies, with a male attendant, appeared. 
also intimate accquaintances, and joined the com- 


They were 


pany in the parlor in that familar, “ of course” | 


kind of a way, that inystified the Athertons, who, 
by this time, began to fear that some misunder- 


: standing had taken place, likely to produce un- 
The daughter was about rising to do as her | 


! How are you this evening? I’m | 


vancing to meet the young man and welcoming | 


him cordially. 


The others greeted him in return, and he then | 


took a seat among them. 

“I’m sure some persons went up stairs,” said 
Mrs. Atherton, speaking aside to Helen. 

“True. I heardthem plainly.” And Helen re. 
tired from the room. 
the stairway in the passage, she was a little sur- 


moving within. 


As she came to the foot of : 


She went up quickly and entered. | 


Three young girls, intimate acquaintances, were | 


there, all tastefully dressed, and displaying a profu- 


sion ofornament. 


pleasant and mortifying results. 
said, they were well-bred people, and manifested no 
signs of discomfiture or surprise. 


Helen to retreat to their chamber, in order to give 
some little attention to their toilet ; and Mrs. Ath. 
erton soon followed their example. 


But, as before | 


their gratifiication. 


tions to attend a party at our house to-night, an 
are here, as they believe, at our instance.” 

“Is it possible any one could do a thing like 
that ?” said Mrs. Atherton. 

** Yes. There are who take a strange pleasure in 
annoying others with practical jokes ; and the great- 
er the annoyance they can produce, the higher is 
To some one of our friends, 
who seeks enjoyment in this ungencrous mode, we 
are no doubt indebted for the affair on 
this evening. 


our hands 
I can only say, that I have particu. 
lar reasons for regretting the mode he has chosen 
to annoy us. But as our friends are here innocent- 
ly, we must not only do our best to entertain, them, 
but avoid the slighest inti:mation that they were not 
expected.” 

In this all agreed. While conversing the bell 
was kept constantly ringing, and party after party 
of guests arriving. 

I wonder how many more are coming ?” remarked 
Mrs. Antherton, as she listened to a mingling of 
several yuices in the passage, after the street door 
had been again opened. 

“ It willbe a large party, without doubt,” replied 


: Mr. Atherton; “ for when an affair of this kind is 


, gotten up, it is rarely a half-way piece of work.” 
A third addition of this kind caused Alice and 


While this } 


was going on, the bell continued to ring and com. | 
pany to arrive every few moments; and, by the | 
) time they descended again to the parlors, a party | 

of between twenty and thirty were assembled there, } 


most of them purticular acquaintances, and all per- 


fectly at home. Additional lights were now order- 


ed, and things made to correspund as perfectly as 


possible with the suddenly changed order of affairs, 
prised to find a light in the room which opened from | 


the first landing, and to perceive, through the half- 
opened door, the figures of two or three persons | 


and with little apparent hurry and no appologies. 

A family council, composed of Mr. and Mes. Ath. 
erton, and Helen, was now called, in order to fix up- 
on sone concerted action in so strange an emer- 
gency. 


** What does it mean ?” said Mrs. Atherton, in a 


, whisper, so soou as they were alone. 


“Why, Anna !—Jane !—Cordelia!” fell from | 
. ‘ 
the lipes of Helen, as she grasped a hand of each in 


succession and exchanged salutations. 
came a pause. 
quick, thoughful air ; while her young visitors were 
full of life, and every nerve quivering in anticipated 


pleasure. 


** Walk down into the parlors,” 
“ Father, and mother, and sister are there.” 
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Then there ; 
Helen’s countenance assumed a | 


‘ 


* ‘There is some mistake,” remarked Mr. Atherton, | 


gravely. 
“ A very strange kind of a mistake. 
sent out no invitations to a party.” 


We've 


Mr. Atherton shook his head and compressed his 


lips. 


said Helen.— | 


| all of these persons have received regular invita- | 


“ Somebody has takena very unwarrantable lib- 
erty with us, I fear,” he remarked. ‘ No doubt 


“ We will have to procure refreshinent,” said 
Helen. 

‘** Certainly. The company are here upon our 
invitation, as they suppose, and we must give them 
a situable enteruiment.”’ 

*« It is too late to provide a regular supper,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Atherton. 

* Yes; that is now out of the question. We 
shall have to confine ourselves principally to cake, 
wine, fruit, and confectionary.” 

“ And make a pretty liberal order for that, if the 
company continues to assemble much longer at the 
present rate,” said Mrs. Atherton. 

Her husband did not answer to the remarks, but 
supressed a sigh that was throwing itself involun- 
tarily from his bosom. 

** We must decide this matter soon,” suggested 
Mrs. Atherton. 

‘* Yes. In half an hour or so, we will be able to 
make some estimate of what will be wanted. 
Then I will send round to Parkinson an order for 
ice-cream, cake, and confectionary, &c. for a party 
of a given number; and to our grocers for wine 
and fruits.” 

This and other little matters pertaining to the en. 
tertainment being settled, they returned to the par- 
As Mr. 
was entering the rooins, now pretty well filled, he 


lors and rejoined the company. 
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hear the movement of a bow across the strings of 
a violin. This was repeated three or four times, 
and then a familar air came from the instrament, 
and there was a movement in concert en the floor. 
In other words, a cotillon had been formed; and 
when Mr. Atherton was able to take a survey of 
the rooms, he discovered a grining negro ftddling 
away in one corner, and the obedient dancers 
threading their mazy circles in harmony with the 
strains he was drawing forth. 

Here was a new and not easily explained fea- 
ture in the affairs. Who had ordered the music ? 

That puzzled him. But, as he dwelt upon it, 
light came in. It was only one of the harmonious 
parts in the practical joke. ‘The individual who 
had amused himself with sending invitations in the 
name of the family, had ordered a fiddler. So that, 
after, a little reflection, was explained. 

Self-composed, affable, and attentive, the Ather- 
tons moved amid their company with an easy faini- 
liarity, so well assumed that few could have detect- 
ed, even with close observation, the restless surprise 
that lay beneath all. 

About nine o’clock, and just as they were about 
sending an order for refreshments, two colored 
men entered and bore a large basket between them 


through the passage into the diniug-room. Here 
they made themselves perfectly at home. The 


tables in the room were set out, and covered with 
cloths which they had brought with them. Upon 
these were arranged clegant china dishes, plates, 
saucers, ctc., with knives, forks, and spoons. 

* Well, Lam confouned !” exclaimed Mrs. Ath- 
erton to her husband, as the two met in 
of the chanibers above for further consultation. 
don’t know what to make of it.” 

** Nor do I,” returned the husband. 
to being entirley puzzled.” 

* Itis plain that a supper has been ordered by 
some one.” 

“ Yes, that is evident enough.” 

* Would’t it be well to ask some questions of 
these colored waiters who have taken possession of 
the dining-room, so much as saying by your leave ?” 


*T confess 


** No—no,” replied Mr. Atherton ;“ we will ask | 


no questions ; that would betray our ignorance 
and surprise too much.” 

“There is no need of our, sending for refresh- 
ments. 

“ None atall. Instead of considering ourselves 
entertainers, we may as well place ourselves among 


the entertained, and have no further care for any- 


thing.” 


And so the Athertons acted from that time. It | 
was in vain that efforts were made, through the 
most careful observation, to detect the master of | 


ceremonies in this singular affair. No one appear- 


ed more forward than the others ; but all acted in 


such perfect concert, that it was plain to Mr. Ath- 
erton at length, that some general understanding | 


existed among the whole party. 
At eleven o'clock, one ofthe strange waiters 


came up to Mr. Atherton, and announced to him | 


that supper was ready. 

“ Very well,” replied Mr. Atherton, as nat- 
urally as if he had ordered the supper himself, and 
then gave notice to the company to pass into the 
\ dining-room for refreshments. A splendid entertain. 
) ment had been provided, consisting of all the deli- 


eacies served up on such occasions, both light and 


: SS 


one | 


- wre 


{ rare and delicious fruits, 

; It can hardly be a matter of wonder, that the con- 
tinued surprise of the Athertons took away all appe- 
|. tite for the danties set forth in such tempting pro- 
fusion, They were active and attentive to al! dur. 
| ing the gay repast, but partook of littke themselves, 
} After supper, the company went back to the 
| parlors. A few more cotillons were danced, and 
| then they all retired. At half.past twelve o’clock, 
the Athertons were alone. The waiters who 
brought in thesupper had removing everything, 
, leaving scarcely a trace behind them. 

* If this isn’t a dream, it’s the strangest waking 
} adventure in social life that I have ever heard of,” 
| paid Mr. Atherton. 

** I’m puzzled entirely,” added Helen. “ I can’t 
understand it at all. I never heard of such a thing. 
Like father, I'm half inclined to think we are 
dreaming.” 


ried it through so adroitly ?”’ gaid Mrs. Atherton. 
** I tried, all the evening, to detect some one a lit- 
tle more officicus than the rest, but was not able to 
do so.” 


** It was well managed, to say the least of it,” 


{ 
| ** Whovwould have gotten up the affair, and car. 
\ 
: 
{remarked Mr. Atherton ; “but being a practical | 


joke, the enjoyment was all on the side of the jo- 
| kers—I say jokers, for it seems to me, now, that it 
} was a concerted thing ; and that all present under- 
stood each other perfectly.” 


her hands together in sudden surprise. 

* So it presents itself to me.” 

* You've guessed right, without doubt,” said 
[Ielen, as a light weft over her face. 
understand a good deal that puzzled me. 
you say, it was handsomely managed.” 


] 
j 
| 
} 
| 
} 
t 


* Now I can 
Well, as 


all on one side. We had none of it, L believe.” 
‘It was no pleasure to me,” remarked Mrs. 

Atherton, seriously. 

\ 


all the evening, and it required a constant struggle 


to keep my real feelings from coming into manifes- | 


‘ tation.” 
“ That was my own case,” added Helen.— 


‘“* Surprise took away all my pleasure. There has 


| been a pressure on my bosom all the evening, and | 


I am still unable to breathe freely.” | 


siop, but her lips quivered and tears came into her 
eyes. Mr. Atherton, seeing this, remarked— 


whole affair, 6r think of it with as little feeling as 
) possible. If it has given others pleasure, let us be 
content with that.” 


“I have felt a sense of humiliation all the even. 


ing,” said Alice, who recovered immediately her | 


i self-possession. No one who had «a proper res. 
pect for us could have committed a social outrage 
| like this—TI call it by its real name.” 


man’s household. An intrusion within the family 


ton, seriously. 
, in the minds of the author or authors of the affair, 
| there must have been a want of a proper respect 
for our characters and position. This is self-evi- 
dent. Ihave feltit all the evening.” 
* And so have I, most keenly,” remarked Mrs. 


Atherton. 





“Do you think so ?” exclaimed Alice, striking | 


* But, as I suid still farther, the enjoyment was | 


“ My heart was in a flatter | 


Alice tried to express what she felt on the occa. } 


** Ah, well, my children, let us try and forget the 


** It was certainly an indelicate invasion of a | 


circle that nothing can justify,” replied Mr. Ather- } 


“And Alice suggesis truly, that, { 


** Suppose,” she added, * that’ we had 


ween 





were 





wa 


was still more surprised than he had yet been, to | substantial with an abundance of choice wines and { just received intelligence of the death of a near re- 


lative, or were in some serious trouble? How much 
, deeper would our affliction or trouble have been 
: felt!” 


*« Or suppose,” said Mr. Atherton, “I were em- 


| barrassed in business, and a creditor happened to 


} go by and discover that I was entertaining a large 
{and gay company, would it not prejudice him 
against me, and put me in great danger ?” 

| Mr. Atherton spoke feelingly. 

“ It was wrong, viewed in any light,” remarked 
Mrs. Atherton. ‘“ Wrong—wrong. Pleasure is 
well enough in its place ; but when it becornes an 
intruder, and boldly invades the family circle, the 
act is nothing less than an outrage.” 

Such was the state of mind produced in the fam- 

ily upon which had been played off the practical 
| joke of a compulsory party, for the amusement of 
| a set of thoughtless young men and women, whose 
knowledge of human nature was too limited to 

' teach them a decent respect for the sacred seclusion 

| of the home circle. 

On the evening of the party, a middle-aged man 

| was passing slowly along the strect in the neighbor- 

hood of Atherton’s residence. ‘The sound of music 
and gay voices fell upon his ears, and he paused to 
listen. 


: 
| Ah, ha !” he muttered to himself, as he moved 
on again. ** A party ! Yes—yes. Well, I thought 


| And I suppose he has. 
and daughters. 
| —m—m. 


But—extravagant wife 
Yes, that’s the secret. Hum 
Well, if this isthe game to be played, a 
| check-mate had better come now, than when there 
} are only a few pawns on the board.” 

And thus he went muttering on his way. 

On the next morning, when Mr. Atherton went 
to his store, he found a note on his desk. 
these words :— 

* Dear Sin: I find, on reflection, that I cannot 
make the arrangement about which we conversed 
a day or two ago.” Yours, &c. “ D. Apams.” 

Mr. Atherton immediately became agitated.— 
The reason is soon explained. 


It was in 


‘Two or three heavy 
losses had crippled him in business, so far as pre. 
sent resources were concerned, and he had applied 
,to this Adams for aid in hi 
had the fullest confidence in 
once determined to “ put hiv 
{ 


extremity. Adams 
r. Atherton, and at 
' rough,” as he ex- 
pressed it. He was himse a ge creditor, and 
had already partly agreed to tend his own notes, 
| as well as to make liberal! os. But he had sud- 
| denly, and, to Mr. Athest +, unaccountably chan- 
{ged his mind. 
not be made. 
Fully confiding in Adams, Mr. Atherton had 
sought aid in no other quarter. No wonder that he 
was agitated when it is known that he had nothing 
in bank, while notices for the payment of over five 
thousand dollars in drafts and bills, due that day, 
were lying on his desk. It took nearly an hour 
for the almost paralyzed mind of Mr. Atherton to 


The pre ised arrangement could 


; come back to its usual state of vigor and activity. 
At first, all became dark and hopeless ; for he had 
no borrowing facilities, having in the conduct of 
| his business always preferred keeping it within his 
own control. But his extremity was great, and it 
| would not do to fold his hands in inactivity and let 


swift destruction fall upon him. So, after a good 


he had something else to think of besides parties. - 


deal of earne.t thought, he went to work with some © 


spirit, and before one o'clock was in possession of 
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heavy sacrifices. But this was overcoming ouly 
the first difficulty in a way crowded with impedi- 
ments ; and, with each succeeding day, he found 
himself more and more embarrassed and crip- 
pled. 

About a week subsequent to the party which we 
‘have described, a young man named Bonnel, who 
had only a short time before commenced business, 
came into the store of Mr. Adams, and, with much 
concern in his face, said— 

** Have you heard about Mr. Atherton ?” 

“ Nothing very particular. What’s the mat- 
ter ?” 

“ I’m told that his paper was laid over to-day.” 

* Ah! I’m sorry,” replied Mr. Adams, evincing 
much regret. ‘“ But it is what I have expected.” 

“Itis! I never dreamed of such a thing. I 
thought him one of our soundest men.” 

“So he hes been. But he’s met with heavy 
losses of late.” 

“1 wish I had known that,” said Bonnel, look- 
ing very grave. 

** Why? Does he owe you?” 

“Yee. I sold him a pretty heavy bill week be- 
fore last.” 

* I'm sorry for that.” 

“ Do you think it will be a bad failure ?” 

** I cannot tell. 


paired. [ knew he was in difficulties, and was 
about helping him through them, when a cireum- 


felt that there would be too much risk. The fact 
is his family are too gay and extravagant.” 

“* I never heard that charged upon them,” said 
Bonnel ; “ and I know them intimately.” 

* It's no good sign,” replied Adams, “ for a 
merchant, who is crippled in hig business through 


heavy losses, to indulge in large and costly par- | 


ties.” 

** Atherton has not done so.” 

“Beg your pardon. I happen to know that a 
large party was given at his house not over a week 


since. I was about affording him all the assistance | 
he needed ; but, when I saw that, I felt bound, in | 
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the required amount of money. In obtaining it, 
however, he had beea compelled to iffake some 
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I have always had great confi- | 
dence in him; but that has become slightly im. | 
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sion of the family, the greater the enjoyment of 


affair.’” 

“It may have been fun to you; but, like the 
frogs in the fable, it was death to them,” said Mr. 
Adams, seriously. 

** Flow so ?”’ asked Bonnel. 


ced upon them the disadvantage of a wrong judg- 
ment. On that very day, I had made up my mind 
to put Mr. Atherton through. He had fully confi- 
ded to me his difficulties, and I had resolved to 
help him over them. But, in passing his house at 
night, I was surprised to find him giving a large 
party. For a man in his position to indulge in 
party-giving, was not the thing, in my estimation. 
It didn’t look well. 
said I to myself. 
which I acted, 
him.” 

“Can this be possible ?” exclaimed Bonnel, ex- 
hibiting much distress. 

* It is true, as I tell you.” 

**I did not dream of such a consequence. It 


And my final conclusion, upon 
was to risk nothing with 


said Bonnel. 
* It was a liberty,” replied the merchant, severe 
ly, ** for which there is no excuse on any ground. 





~~ 


I can scarcely conceive of a greater social outrage 
than the one you have indulged. 


' gence had been that day received of the death of a | 
| near relative ; or some family trouble was oppres- | 
stance occurred that made me decline doing so. I | 


timely sport have increased the pain they were suf- 
fering. Knowing, as I do, the state of Mr. Ather- 
; ton’s mind on that occasion, I can well understand 
But that is 
| nothing to the disastrous consequences which have 

followed. 


how rudely jarred it must have been. 


Ruin has been the result. 
man has been stricken down 
business career. 


in the 
It is some satisfaction,” added 


the author of this wrong, are involved in some of 
, the consequences. It will teach you a lesson that 
may be useful to you hereafter.” 


As he said this, he turned partly away from 


those who go. I planned the party at Atherton’s ; 
and, I can assure you, it was a most delightful 


* You placed them in a false position, and for. | 


Something is wrong there, | 


was but a piece of innocent spurt on our part,” | 


Suppose intelli- | 


sing the minds of all ; how greatly would your un- | 


An honest | 
widst of his } 


Adams, bitterly, “ that you, who confess yourself | 


epnntrtinine penitent 
2 . 
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s he took the hand of Mr. 


{ day,” said the latter, a 

Atherton. 

;} You've heard aright. The notary left me but 
a little while ago.” x 

| “ For what amount have you been noted ?” 

; Three thousand dollars.” 

{ How much more will you need to carry you 

through ?” 

| Not less than ten thousand dollars.” 

** You shall have tt, Mr. Atherton. I labored 

under a false impression regarding you, when I 

| declined the arrangement you wished to make a 

' week ago. Ilere is the money you need to-day.” 

| And he drew forth his pocket-book as he spoke.— 

‘* Get your paper out of the hands of the notary be. 

| fore he can protest it. ‘To-morrow I will see you 

| and arrange the rest.” 

Before Mr. Atherton could recover from his sur- 
prise, and express his grateful feclings, Adams had 
| turned from him and was leaving the store. On 
the next day all was arranged as had been promis- 
(ed; and the merchant, who had been on the very 
| brink of ruin, and actually falling over, was 
saved. 

/ ‘That was the last affair of the kind in which 
Bonnel ever engaged ; and the last inflicted on the 
' Athertons It had like to have proved more than 
a simple Surprise Party to them. 

| — + @ Co — 

| PRETTY WOMEN—NO MORE BEAUTIES. 
BY A PRETTY WOMAN. 

I nave often wondered why there were no pro- 
fessed beauties now-a-days, while every past age 
| can boast its Helens; our generation may number 
many pretty faces, but it is the only one among 
the thousands already counted, that produces no 


beauties whose names shall descend imperishably 


| to the generations yet to come. 
We cannot open a page of history that does not 
record the fame of some beauty ; the Bible has its 


Rachel—so lovely that twenty years of service 
was deemed a light fee for her affections; the 
world was lost for Cleopatra; the beautiful mis- 
tresses of the French kings ruled the world through 


the hearts of their imperial lovers ; even down to 


the days of George the Fourth, there has always 
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{ justice to myself, to decline an arrangement that ' Bonnel, who, feeling offended, left his store. ; been some lady whose charms have been more 
might invglve me in loss.” ° The struggle upon which Mr. Atherton entered, ' powerfol than monarchs and prime ministers. 

“ And was that your only reason for refusing | proved too much for him. Alone, he could not | But I think the problem may be solved ; it is the 
' aid ?” said Bonnel, in surprise. | contend successfully with his difficulties. After a | difference of dress—costume does it all; revive ! 
“ It caused a train of reflections in my mind, | day of anxious effort, he found himself unable to | the robings of bygone ages, and you will revive 
that led naturally to the decision formed.” meet the notes and drafts which fell due, and the | all the beauty and the ugliness of those days. For ; 
i j “You were unjust to him, Mr. Adams,” said | hour of three came with his obligations still in bank. | there must have been a good deal of ugliness, other. ° 
? { Bonnel, firmly. Up to that time he had been in a state of deep dis- | wise beauty would not have been so forcibly appre. ; 
“* Show me my error,” was calmly replied. { tress and agitation. But, when three strokes upon ; ciated. Had there been more pretty girls inthe | 
; ‘ “* Mr. Atherton did not give that party.” { the clock sounded the knell of bis broken fortanes, days of Troy, Helen would have had few suitors, 
‘ } “ Tt was at his house.” ‘and further effort was vain, a calmness fell upon | and Ilium might have been standing yet. What | 
; ‘*No matter. He had no more to do with get- | his mind; and he awaited, with a sort of stoicism, | I mean to say is this—in those times people dressed 





ting it up than you had. It was a surprise 
party.” 

* And, pray, what is that?” 

« Did you never hear of a surprise party ?” 

* Never.” 

“ Indeed ! They're quite the rage this winter. 
The particular friends of some family arrange to 
give them, or rather, compel them to give a party. 
They fix upon the night—the family being kept in 
total ignorance of the fact—and go, with their own 
) music and refreshments, and take them by sur- 
prise. 
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The greater the astonishment and confu- 


the appearance of the notary, into whose hands his 
The 
That ordeal, a deeply try- 


; dishonored paper would be given for protest. 

notary came and went, 
{ing one, was passed. The apple of his eye had 
' been touched. But he had borne the pain witha 
heroism that surprised even himself. 

This trial past, visions of future meetings with 
créditors began to form themselves in his mind, 
and his sensitive feelings were already beginning 
to shrink painfully in anticipation, when he saw 
Mr. Adams enter his store. 


* IT am told that your paper has laid over to- 


so unbecomingly, that, unless their features were 
perfect. they were literally nothing ; all! the mirror 
graces Which set off a mediocre person now, were 
totally unavailing under that system of costume. 

For instance, Helen must have worn a loose robe 
a broad girdle, bare arms, sandals on her feet, and 


her hair bound back in those rich, magnificent 


braids termed to this day “* Grecian Ptaits.” 
But imagine for a moment all your acquaintances 


dressed in this way ! Wou!d not th: J 


mujority be 
frightful? 


could stand that banding back of the thick hair: 


How few faces, how 


lew complexions, 
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5 how few forms would show well beneath the sim- 
ple robe, without stays or stiff petticoats |! how few 
feet would be endurable in scandals ! how few 
arms Would bear the noon.day sun and the sharp 
winds, which would soon reduce them to the pat- 
tern and form of a washer-woman’s ! 

Perhaps the Jewish costume of Rebecca and 
Rachel may have been a shade better; but here / 
was the same exposure of neck and arms, with the | 
additional disadvantage of fobe that showed a leg 
encased in hideous boots and hose, and that re- 
fused to sweep with Grecian amplitude round the 
limbs of the fair wearers. 

Cleopatra, who is represented as being both dark 
and stout, could wear only the robes of white or 
purple, the heavy diadem, the strings of pearls that 
were allotted to the garb of Egyptian princes.— 
How dark and how uncomely must have been the 
majority of her countrywoman may be judged from 
the sensation she made. 

The Roman ladies were famed for their stately 
carriage, and somewhat large but noble features ; | 
and when to those churms are added those of reg- 
ularity and delicacy, and beautiful coloring, no | 
doubt their simple peu coquette style of ‘dress was | 
especially becoming to them; but without these 
latter qualifications, how gaunt and coarse they | 
must have appeared. 

What can be more lovely than the figure of Agrip. ' 
pina—bending that stately head above the ashes of | 
Germanicus?—the robe falls in long, sweeping folds ; 
the bare arm, naked to the shoulder, supports the 
urn; the hair braided back, the smooth 
the magnificent eye, in 
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brow, 
its large and lofty 
chamber; not a ribbon, not the gleaming of | 
a jewel, breaks the calm outline or disturbs the se. | 
vere unity. Perhaps among the circle of our ac. | 
quaintance there are two or three women who would | 
appear to advantage so attired; but oh! how well | 
for the dumpy and the scraggy, ‘‘ nez retrousse” | 
and the “nez snub,” that they fall upon better days. | 

As we descend the stream of time, the number 


tribute to the increasing knowledge of the art of | 
dress ; indifferent complexions, bad figures, irregu- 
lar features, began to have something like fair play | 
shown them ; exigencies of persons met with some 
assistance from costumes; and in the same degree 
as the plain women were made to appear less plain, » 
were the beauties less prominent, and the distance 
between the parties lessened. 

Sull we heur of some so strikingly lovely, as to 
be known to all the world by the fame of their eyes 
only ; of those, we may name Edith of the swan | 
neck ; so called from the brilliant whiteness of a 
skin capable of resisting the exposure to su and } 
wind, which tanned and freckled into frightfuloess 
the Queens and lofty ladies of those rude days; 
Rosamond the Fair—so fair that it was said of her, 
“ none but a jealous and exasperated woman could 
have harmed her ;” Beatrice Cenci, whose beauty 
makes one shudder, so mysterious seems the ligit 
in those large untroubled eyes, soon about to close 
beneath the pressure of so awful a fate ; Lucrezia 
Borgia, an angel in face, a demon in heart; Mary 
of Scotland, whom “ no man ever beheld without 
love,” and some few others, until we reach that 
famous trio recorded in the letters of Horace Wal- 
, pole, as the loveliest women of their time, the Mis. 
ses Gunning. 

One of these, the Dutchess of Hamilton, was 
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beauty of Pauline Bonaparte and Madame Re. 


/ and commencing far below the shoulders, the waist 


) mantle wrapped around her. 


ous ancle, no rule exists to prevent the reverse of 
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! so renowned for her charms, that her fame spread 
far and near, insomuch, that when travelling once 
| from the North to the town, the mob in the places 
; where she rested at nights, assembled round the 
| hotels, nor would they depart antil she had appear- 
ed on the balconies to display to them her world- 
famed face. F 

And there is something strangely sad in the ac- 
count of the death of another of the sisters-——-Lady 
Coventry, who perished of consumption while in | 
the highest pride of youth and beauty. She is re- | 
corded as patiently awaiting the approach of death 
—her looking-glass her constant companion—as 
scarcely ever removing her eyes from the reflection 
of her own face, and as bewailing only the too 
early extinction of a beauty worthy of immortal- 
ity. 

At a later time, when the names of some favorite | 
beauties are again recorded, the costume, totally | 
different, was so hideous, that no one could wear 

| 
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it with impunity—hence the high reputation for 
camier. ‘The former is described as appearing at | 
a party given by her mighty brother, in a tunic of 
white muslin, reaching a little below the knees, 


exceedingly short and bound with a narrow girdle ; 
sandals clothed the small feet, while a mantle of 
leopard skin hung around the form of Canova’s | 
fairest model. 

And there are many who can remember the ap- 
pearance of Madame Recamier in the parks of | 
London, clad in a robe as scantily and as simple— } 
her dark hair wreathed around her head and fast- 
ened with a bodkin to the summit, and a scarlet 


Now-a.-days, the toilet of a lady is exactly con- 
ducted upon the principles most becoming to all ; 
few figures look ill in the sweeping robes and | 
lengthened corsage, ample and stately without stiff- 


; ness ; ancles however thick, are concealed by the 


| long dresses, now the mode. 
of celebrated beauties decreases; this we may at- 


Features, however | 
coarse, can be softened or shaded into something | 
like symmetry, by the judicious arrangement of | 


, locks permitted to be worn in bands, or braids, or | 
5 


‘ ringlets, just as best suits the face they sur- | 
' round. 
And while no arbitrary fashion forces the expos- 


ure of a frightful profile, a clumsy arm, a ponder- 
these being shown. Every lady is at liberty to 
bring out her own “ goud points” as she thinks | 
best, and it is easy to do so, as well as to conceal 
her weak ones, without departing from the Fash- 
ions that prevail. 
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CATHERINE M. SEDGWICK. 

Miss Sepewick was one of the first Americans 
of her sex who were distinguished in the’ republic | 
of letters, and in the generous rivalry of women of | 
genius with inarks the present age she continues to 
occupy a conspicious and most honorable position. 
She is ofa family which has contributed some of 
its brighest names to Massachussets. Her father, » 
major-generals in | 
the service of Cromwell, enjoyed a high reputation 


who descended from one of the 


as a statesman and a jurist, and was successively 


an officer in the revolutionary army, representative 


‘ her father had removed in 1787. Judge Sedgwick 


ous tract, but which grew beyond the limits of 


‘Times ia Massachussetts, by which her reputation ‘ 
_ it, through received with equal favor; in 1832 by }§ 
| Le Bossu, one of the Tales of Glauber Spa, and in 


_ in America, the last and in some respects the best 


/ of anew and admirable series of illustrations of 


the year which she spent in travelling wrote her 


| and many cuntributions to annuals and literary 


| commands as much respect by her virtues as she 


' endowments of her mind depend in an unusal de- 


| fering, she selects for illustration the scenes of 
, everyday experience, paints them with exact fideli- 
| ty, and secks to disffuse over the mind a delicious 
| serenity, and in the heart kind feelings and sym. 
' pathies, and wise ambition, and steady hope. A 


| first became connected with the Eveving Post. 


and senatgr in Congress, and jadge of the supreme 
court of his state. Her brother Henry, who died 
in 1831, was an able lawyer and political writer, 
and another brother, the late Theodore Sedgwick, 
was also distinguished as a statesman and an au- 
thor.* 


t 
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Miss Sedgwick was born in the beautiful rural 
village of Stockbridge, on the Houstonic, to which 
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died in 1813, before his daughter had given any 
indications of literary ability, but her brother The. 
odore, who had been among the first to appreciate 
the genius of Bryant,t soon discovered and encoura- 
ged the development of her dormant powers. The : 
earliest of her published works was the New Eng- 
land Tale, orignally intended to appear as a religi- 
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such a design, and was given to the world in a 
volume, in 1822. This was followed, in 1824, by 

Redwood, a novel which was immediately and 
widely popular ; in 1827 by Hope Leslie or Early 











was yet more extended ; in 1830 by Clarence, a 
Tale of our own Times, which was inferior in mer- 





1835 by The Linwoods, or “ Sixty Years Since” 
of her novels. In the same year she also published 
a collection of tales and sketches which had previ- 
ously appeared in various periodicals. 

In 1836 Miss Sedgwick gave the public the first 


common life, under the title of The Poor Rich Man 
and the Rich Poor Man, which was followed in 
1837 by Live and Let Live, subsequently by Means 
and Ends, or Self Training, A Love Token for 
Chrildren, and Swries for Young Persons. 

In spring of 1839 she went to Europe, and in 


Letters from Abroad to Kindered at Home, which 
where published in two volumes soon after her re- 
turn 

Besides the works already mentioned Miss Sed- 
wick has written a Life of Lucretia Mr. Davidson, 


magazines. 
Miss Sedgwick has marked individuality. She 


does admiration by her talents. Indeed the rare 


gree vpon the moral qualities with which they are 
united for their value. She writes with a higher 
object than mercly to amuse. Animated by a 
cheerful philosophy and anxious to pour its sunshine 
into every place where there is lurking care or suf- 





truly American spirit pervades her works. She 
speaks of our country as one “ where the gover- 
ment and institution are based on the gospel prin- 


eee 
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* The most considerable work of Mr. Sedgwick is his Pub- 


lic avd Private Economy, in three volumes, published by 
Harpers. 







t It was chiefly through the influence of Theodore Sedg- 
wick’s persuasions that Mr. Bryant was induced to remove to - 
New-York, from the neighbouring village of Great Barrington € 
where he was engaged tn the uncongental pursuits of a coun- F 
try lawyer: and it wasthrough Mr Sedgwick's means that he * 
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a deep cup.” 
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ciple of equal rights and oni] privileges to all,” { 
and denies that honour and shame depend upon 
condition. She is the champion of the virtuous 
poor, and selecting her heroes and heroines from 
humble life, does not deem it necessary that by 
tricks upon them in the cradle they have been only 
temporarily banished from a patrician caste and 
estate to which they were born. 

Her style is colloquial, picturesque, and marked } 
by a facile grace which is evidently a gift of na- 
ture. Her characters are nicely drawn and deli- 
cately contrasted. Her Deborah Lenox has re- 
markable merit as a creation and as an impersona- 
tion, and it is perfectly indigenous. The same 
can be said of several others. Miss Sedgwick’s 
delineations of New England manners are deci. 
dedly the best that have appeared, and show both 
a careful study and a just appreciation. 


——— 








SAS SCSELAANDE, 
A FABLE. 

In ancient times, when flowers and trees and 
fairies were on speaking terms, and all friendly to- 
gether, one fine summer's day, the sun shone out 
on a beautiful garden, where there were all sorts of 
flowers that ye could mention, and a lovely but 
giddy fairy went sporting about from one to the 
other, (although no one could see her, because of 


the sunlight,) as gay as the morning lark; then | 
says the Fairy to the Rose—* Rose, if the sun | 


| 
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was clouded, and the storm came on, would ye | 
shelter and love me still?” ** Do you doubt me ?” | j 
says the Rose, and reddened up with anger. 
** Lily,” says the Fairy to another love, “ if the | 
sun was clouded and a storm came on, would ye 
shelter and love mestill?” ‘* Oh! do you think I 
says the Lily, and she grew still | 

“ Tolip,” said the Fairy, * if } 
the sun was clouded and a storm came on, would | 
ye shelter and love me still ?” 


could change?” 
paler with sorrow. 


“Upon my word,” | 
said the Tulip, making a very gentlemanlike bow, 
** ye’re the very first lady that ever doubted my 
constancy.” So the Fairy sported on, joyful to 
think of her kind*and blooming friends. She rev- 
elled away fur a time, and then thought on the pale 
blue Violet that was almost covered with its broad 
green leaves ; and although it was an old comrade 
she might have forgotten it, had it not been for a 
sweet scent that came up from the modest flower. 
“ Oh, Vivlet,” said the Fairy, “if the sun was | 
clouded and a storm came on, would ye shelter and 
love me still? And the violet made answer—“ Ye 
have known me long, swect Fairy, and in the first 
spring time, when there were but few other flow- 
ers, ye used to shield from the cold blast under my | 
leaves ; now ye've almost forgotten me—but let it 


pass—try my trath if ever you should meet with | 


misfortune—but I say nothing.,” Well, the Fairy 
skitted at that, and clapped her silvery wings, aod 
whisked singing off on a sunbeam ; but she was 
hardly gone wher a black cloud grew up at the 
north, and the rain fell in slashings like hail, and 
away fliesthe Fairy to her friend the Rose.— 
“ Now, Rose,” says she, “the rain is come, so 
shelter and love me still.” “ I can hardly shelter 
said the Rose, “ but the Lily has 


Well, the poor little Fairy’s wings 


, 


} were almost wet through, bat she got to the Lily. 


A 


eS Lily,” 


says she, “ the storm has come, so shelter 
roo 
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, blue Violet ; and she contented herself 
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and love me still nine I am sorry,’ ’ says the Lily, | 
but if 1 were to open my cup, the rain would | 


Tulip has long leaves.” Well, 
down hearted enough, but she went to the Tulip, 
who she elways thought a sweet spoken gentleman. 
He certainly did not look as he had done. in the 
sun, but she waved her little wand, and * Tulip,” 
says she, “ the rain and storm are come, and I am 
very weary, but you will shelter and love me still.” 
** Begone,” said the Tulip, * be off,” says he, “a 
pretty pickle I should be in, if I let every wander. 
ing trollop come about me.” . 

Well, by this time she was very tired, and her 
wings hung dripping at her back, wet indeed—but 
there was no help for it, and leaning on her silver 
wand, she limped off to the violet ; and the dar- 
ling little flower, with its blue eye, that’s as clear 
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shies over oad see your adversary's need, ‘Lieut: R. 


| the artillery officer. 
beat in like fun, and my seed would be spoilt—the , 


the Fairy was | 


After the lapse of half an hour, Rogers’ friend 
returned, and said: 

“* Well, | fear the meeting must take place; I 
ean do nothing, and besides, I regret to inform you 
that from the delicacy of my situation, I cannot 


, act for you in the matter; but Lieut. R. requests 
_ me to ask of you the favor to call on him to-mor- 


| of honor, and 


row, as he thinks he shall be able to arrange the 
difficulty satisfactorily.” 

The brave and generous Lieut. R. was the pink 
of chivalry of the American army. He was al- 
ways appealed to by his brother officers, in affairs 


his decision was received as 


» final. 


’ and was kindly received. 


as a kitten’s, saw her coming, and never a word 
she spoke, but opened her broad green leaves and ; 
took the wild wandering littlé creature to her bos- | 


om, and dried her wings, and then breathed her 
sweetest perfumes over her, and sheltered her until 
the stornr was clean gone. Then the humble Vio- 
let spoke and said, ** Fairy Queen, it is bad to flirt 
with many, for the love of one true heart is enough 


better than the gay compliments of a world of 
flowers, for it will last when 
away.” 


The next day Rogers galloped to Lieut. R’s. tent 
After a glass of wine, 
they talked the matter over, but could not agree 
upon settling the difficulty. 

*‘ It is strange,” said Lieut. R. * you admit that 
you intended no offence, and you have said so; 
and why not, then, put it in writing ?” 

** For the very cause,” replied Rogers, *‘ that the 
verbal explanation was deemed satisfactory, and 


_ accepted ; and now I should feel it a dishonor to 
for earthly woman or fairy spirit ; the old love is | 


be forced into a measure which. I conceive not 


warranted or necessary.” 


the others fade } 


And the Fairy knew that it was true for the 


ever alter, 


' and built her downy bower under the wide spread- 


ing Violet leaves, that sheltered her from the rude 


/ winter’s wind and the hot summer's sun, and to 


this very day the Fairies love the Violet beds. 
— 0 5D ¢ Ct — 
THE DUEL. 


Tur advanced guard of the army, which was on 


} its way to Monterey, had run out of the town a 


considerable force of Mexicans, who had left their 


} dinners to be eaten by the Americans, when it 


camped for the rear tocome up. That afternoon 
a portion of the Texas cavalry occupied a vacant 
lot near the Plaza. While drawing water out of 
the wells, which at first was supposed to be poi. 
soned, a dispute arose between two young men, 
named Barclay and Rogers. At sun down, to 
Roger’s surprise he received a challenge, written 
on a piece of dirty paper, in lead pencil. Rogers 
had no paper on which to write a reply, told the 
bearer of the challenge that he had no intention of 
wounding the feelings of his old mess-mate, and 


begged he would accept his verbal explanation as 


an apology, which he did, and expressed his full 


satisfaction and his pleasure at terminating the 
difficulty so happily. 

The next day, however, Rogers was astonished 
at receiving another communication, from an officer 
in the artillery, stating that his reply was not satis- 
factory to Mr. Barelay, and demanding a written 
apology. 
soon as relieved, 


Rogers wason duty that day, but as 
he mounted his horse 
the tent of an infantry friend to consult him 


asked his assistance 


and rode to 
,and 


in the affair. Rogers related 


his story, and told his friend, that, alter what had 
passed he never could consent to give a written 
apology. 

**] fear, then,” said his friend, “ that a fight 


cannot be avoided ; but wait here a moment, and I 


‘ moment, * 


me implicitly in every particular. 


** Well, then,” replied Lieut. R. “ name the day, 
and we'll meet you—pistols the weapon.” 

* Nb,” replied Rogers, “ double-burrelled shot- 
guns—we are both good at it—thirty steps; but I 
have no friends to act for me. Now, Iam sure 
you will not compromise the honor of either of us, 
so act for both.” 

‘J will,” said Lieut. R. after having reflected a 
on one condition—that you will obey 


I pledge you 


, my honor as a soldier, not to compromise you in 


the least particular, and all I ask of you is, to 
pledge me your word that you will obey me to the 
letter.” . 

“* Agreed,” said Rogers, “ you are the friend of 
us both; and there can be no dishonor in any ac- 
tion you may take in this affair.” 

* Well,” said Lieut. R. ** meet us on the bank 
of the river, (the Rio Alamo) a quarter of a mile 
above camp, to-night at nine o'clock, for the moon 
will then be some hours high, and we will have the 
affair settled.” 

Thus they parted. 
gray mantle over the earth, and the sky was be- 


Twilight soon spread her 


spangled by a few. bright stars, while the watch. 
fires for miles peered through the gloom, and shed 
a lurid light around thousand of tents which were 
stretched for some three miles from Marin to the 
bank of the river. 

The bum of thousand of voices and the stir of 
had 
while the 


moon poured down a flood of silver light on the 


busy preparations for the coming morrow, 


gradually grown fainter and fainter, 


scene as the appointed hour drew near. Rogers 
mounted his horse, passed outside the lines, and 


rode to the appointed spot. His adversary and 


Lieut. R. were already onthe ground. Dismount- 
ing, with bis gun on his shoulder, Rogers approached 
the Lieutenant, who whispered in his ear, Mind 
what I say, and obey me impleitiy ; you may be 


sure all will be right.” 


The distance was paced off, and the parties were ‘ 


stationed in their places. It was a lovely night ; 


—_ 
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the moon beams danced on the ripling -waters, as 
they trickled on their way,.their sweet murmur 
was heard, deeply impressive with the stillness of 
the hour. There was a solemn beauty about the 
surrounding scene which seemed to call forth the 
noblest, the most philanthropic feelings of man. A 
sentiment of sorrow and regret seemed to prevail 
that the meeting had taken place—but it was then 


too late. The barrels of their weapons glistened 
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in the silvery light, and in a few moments they | 


were to risk the chance of being hurried into etern- 
ity, while one gave the other or received from bim 
satisfaction for his wounded honor. ‘They had been 


placed at the present, when Lieut. R. walked off 


at a distance midway between them, and said, 

** Gentlemen, are you ready ?” 

* Yes,” was the response of both. 

At the next word, when each thought was big 
with the fate of one or both of them, to their sur- 
prise, the voice of Lieut. R. was heard ringing in 
the air. 

** Advance fifteen paces.” 

They accordingly advanced until they met. 

** Shake hands,” said Lieut. R. in an imperative 
tone. . 

The combatants stood bewildered, half doubting, 
but mechanically extended their hands one to the 
other. 

* Now,” said Lieut. R. “ I declare this difficul. 
ty honorably settled, and whoever dares question 
it, must be responsible to me. 
are friends ; mount your horses.” 


Gentleman, you 
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and worthy citizen, taking his furniture bis carriage 
and coachiman, his servants, and house belongings 
of all descriptions, on rent. ‘The only addition that 
she made to the usual service of the establishment 
was the attendance of an English chaplain, who, 
upon the open lawn of the garden, whenever the 
weather would inany way permit,or otherwise in 
the drawing-room, performed the devotions of the 
English Church for the assembled household. The 
couchman, as is the custom in England, had 
accimodations for his family in a wing of the stables ; 
and his wife, the mother of two or three young 
children, wys employed as “ washer and 
ironer.” While with proffers of attention and 
acquaintance from the rank and fashion of London, 








the fair Swede was unavailingly beset—a kind of 


tribute to her genius and character which she 
consistently and unvaryingly refused—the family 


, 2 . . 
, of the honest coachman were commonly enjoying 


The two parties again grasped each other’s hand, | 


with a look of gratitude to their mutual friend, 
mounted, and rode with him to his tent. 
night ended in.a scene of joy and velry, which 
twined their hearts together forever. 
of Lieut. R. who shortly afterwards fell at Monte 
rey, and his noble character, are cherished ina 
thousand hearts. Of this gallant American offi. 


That } 


the much sought privilege. While Duthesses and 
Countesses were being refused at her door, she was 
oftenest seated in the centre of the bhaymow, her 
favorite resort for every hour of leisure, tending the 
coachman’s baby, or teaching the older ones to 


read! On thishamble family all her every-day } 


affections seemed to be expended. When away 


concert-singing at Birmingham or Liverpool, she | N. H. who can tell as big a story as most of 


wrote tu them daily as ifteo her own family, and 
with a tenderness of broken English which was as 


touching as it was curious. ‘These letters were 


a —— to the i and others, and | “a few years since, and there came by us, in the air, 
the frend (of our own) who had seen them and \'a flight of crows, nine miles long, and so thick 


; was the flock you couldn’t see the sun for 


an £ ; , The contractor told this 
The coachman’s wife still wears ? 


. . ° 

gives us these particulars, says that no daughter 
could have written home more familiarly and 
affectionately. 


, Stitched to the sleeve of the calico gown in which 


The memory | 


cer it was said that no man was his superior, his | 


word was law among his friends, and which no 
man dared to question —N. O, Picayune. 
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JENNY LIND. 
Jenny Linp is about 29 years of age. She is 
a native of Stockholm,and the only child of poor 
parents, both of whom are alive, and living in ease 


and independence in Switzerland. She is about 


she works, and changed and restitched carefully to 


bracelet, her parting keepsake from Jenny Lind! 
It would be a hard extremity of poverty that would 
induce her to part with it.—Home Journal, 
——jA8D® Go — 
SHORT SIGHTEDNESS OF MAN, 

Wiru toil and trouble, danger and difficulty, we 
pass our lives either in pursuing evil, ander the 
semblance of good, or of fleeing good, under the 
semblance of evil; desiring that which we ought 


t 

} 
5 
‘ 
; 
> 
} 


} 


‘every dress she put on,a most eostly diamond | 


, to dread, and dreading that which we ought to } 


; 


five feet six inches high, of fair complexion, light | 


. . e ’ 
hair, fine figure, not beautiful, but very interesting. 


Her demeanor and manuers are natura! and grace- 
ful and free from affectation. 
accumulated a large fortune. Her yocal 
were fully “developed about twelve years ago, but 
she was the pride of Stockholm, even as a child. 
She made her first appearance at Berlin, 
Agatha in. Der Freischutz, «nd was eminently 
successful; from thattime her carcer been 
most brilliant. She will for the United 
States in September next, and will sing one hun. 
dred and filty nights 


She has already 


has 
leave 


She will be accompanied by 
Benedict, the composer, and Belletti,the celebrated 
baritone, from the Opera House, London. Her 
first concert in the United States will be given in 
New York. Her private secretary is now in Philad- 
elphia, on business connected with her engage- 
ment.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

During her two years engagements in London. 
Jenny Lind hired the suburdan residence of a siout 


desire ; embracing that which turns out a torment, 


} and avoiding that which would become a cure 


‘The reason is to be found in our own vanity, which 
dictates unto us, that we are wiser than nature, or 


| nature’s God ; who nevertheless can hamble us in 


powers ,; 


, Save 


as | 


spite of all our pride, foil us in spite of all our 


wisdom, but who can also, in spite of all our | 


presumption, pardon, and in spite of all our folly, 
us. 
were 


Pilgrimages performed, 


solemn supplicarions made, 


masses were 


muttered, and 


ensure a male heir to the second James ; the 
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If we were inclined to come nearer to our own 
times, for an elucidation of the positions stated 
sbove, we might affirm that a matrimonial con. 
nexion with the proudest and the oldest dynasty 
in Europe, was anevent which Napoleon might 
have been at first suspected to have indulged in, 
rather as a gaudy creature of his imagitration, then 
either the legitimate object of bis ambition, or , the 
attainable idol of bis ‘hope. It was realized ; 
but our adventurer soon found like him who 
sighed for Juno that in possessing himself of the 
roval dame, he had embraced a cloud, fraught with 
darkness that eclipsed his glory, and thunders that 
destroyed his throne. ‘The creature and the cham- 
pion of a new order of things, when he deserted 
that cause, he was nothing ; suspected by his old 
associates, and despised by his new ones, he was 
wrong when’ he told and English nobleman at 
Elba, that he owed his downfall to one thing alone, 
* thatof having given king credit for grati- 
tude ;” a simpler cause might have becn assigned 
that of not having given Frenchmen credit for 
memory. 


—D Gs — 


DON’T WANT TO QUARREL, 
Tuere isa noted mail contractor in Rommey, 


‘em, and who possesses one of the best-natured 
most accommodating dispositions in the world. 
“ I was passing through New Jersey,” said he, 


’em !” 


in a tavern, where 
several persons were standing about one of whon— 
a heavy-limbed, coarse featured son of the Granite 
State—ventured to query the correctness of the 
assertion. 

“ How long did you say, nabur. 

** Nine miles, sir.” 

** Don't b'lieve it,” was the reply 

* Wal, look’ ere—you,’ said the contractor,” 
* you're a stranger, and I don’t want ter qarrel 
with yer. So to please you I'll take off a quarter 
of a mile from the thinnest part !” 
The stranger was satisfied. 


— 33539 Cato — 
MORAL CHOLERA, 


“Tr is easier,” says St. Gregory Nazianzen, 
“to contract the vices of others than to impart to 
them our own virtue; just as itis easier to catch 
their diseases than to impart to them our own good 
health.” Our anxiety to avoid bodily infection 
can only be exceeded by our total indifference to 
that which is mental. ‘Thereis a moral as well as 
a physical cholera, and yet, while we are frighten- 


, ed to death at the approach of the one, we volun. 


to 


prayers of the righteous prevailed, and no true | 


But 


Catholic doubted of 


the consequence ? this heir, the 


the cause. what was 


father’s fondest hopes, and fervent prayers, proved 


object of the | 


his ruin ; for this united the whole kingdom in the | 


firmness of despair against the monarch. The 


nation was prepared to tolerate a Catholic ascend- | 


ency for the life of James but they now saw in 
the gift of an heir, all hopes of a Protestant suc- 


| the natural way, are employed to inoculate the 


cession blasted and withered before their eyes ; the | 


people rallied and the monarch fled. 


| 


tarily expose ourselves, during our whole life, to 
the attacks of the other. One of our jails was 
lately emptied because it cuntained a single case of 
Asiatic Cholera ; all the rest are kept crowded, 
until the patients, labouring under moral cholera, 
shall have corrupted the whole mass of their fellow 
prisoners. It seems to be the object of these insti- 
tutions to propagate and disseminate the miasimata 
of vice, instead of preventing their circulation. 


Sueh of our malefactors as have the 


distase, in 


others, and then we wonder that there is a plague 
in the land. If an offender have broken one of the 
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commandments, we guard against a repetition of 
the crime by sending him to a place where he not 
only learns to break the other nine, but to break 
prison also, when he presently begins to exercise 
his newly-acquired knowledge upon the community. 
We punish rogues on a large scale, but we produce 
them on a still more extensive one. 


ED ¢ Geto — 
INFLUENCE OF INDIVIDUALS. 


We are far more sensitive to the influences of each 
other, then the most delicate plant or flower is to 
the influences of soil and climate. The very 
presence of an evil spirit among us deeply affects 
us. Such a person may neither say or do any evil 
thing, and yet he will insensibly lower the tone 
of our spirits, just as a snowbank or iceberg affects 
all the atmosphere about it. We are sometimes 
introduced to person, perfect strangers, who im. 
mediately make us feel that good is passing out of 
us to restore a kind of spiritual equilibrium which 
their presence has disturbed. 
for it ; but we know it to be so. 
our consciousness. 

On the other hand, there are person who always 


seem to create or carry about with them, a heavely | 


As soon a8 we come 
within the circle of their influence, though they 
say not a word tous, and we know nothing of their 
history, we feel stronger and better ; we feel a self- 
devotion a spiritual aspiration, that is aot familiar 
to us. Their very presence is a_ benediction.— 
Heaven seems nearer and 


or spiritual atmosphere. 


more attainable to us 
than ever before. 
affected me the first time I eversaw him, and I 
have always felt the same influence whenever I 
have been in his society. Yet it is not an intellec- 
tual He distinguished — for 
learning, or for any brilliancy or originality of 


influence. is not 


thought. It is simply the influence of character. 
It isa latent, inherent, spiritual influence which is 
felt by around him, though many may not be con- 
scious of it. . It commands the respect and love of 
those who differ most widely from him in opinion. 
It prevents men from expressing any impure or 
vicious feeling in his presence, from saying in| his 
company what they would net hesitate to say in 
the company of others. It represses the angry 
passions of the crowd wherever he appears, and 
inspires confidence and every good emotion.— 
Inestimable are even the unconscious blessings 
which such a man diffuses through the community 
in which he lives ; he blesses those around him 
more by whathe is, then by all that he does. 


——°- 25D ¢ Cato —— 


LOAFERS. 
Dirrerent nations have different kind 
loafers. 


of 


sleeping ; the Trkish loafer in dreaming; the 
Spanish in praying : the French in laughing ; the 


English in swearing; the Russian in gambling ; 


the Hungarian in smoking ; the German in drink- | 


ing ; and the Americans in talking polities. 
—o- 2) ¢ Cao 
FLAT-CATCHERS. 

Tuere are some horses full of figure, that bend 
the knee, plant the hoof, and throw in their haunches 
_ to admiration, but with ail these qualifications they 
possess little or no speed, cannot carry weight, and 
when put to the proof, are hollow beat by stceds of 


NI anaes 
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We cannot account | 
It is a fact of | 


I know a person that thus | 


The Italian loafer spends his time in | 


aan 
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far less showy acquirements. By the gentlemen 
on the turf, knowing in horseflesh, these animals 
are significantly termed flat-catchers. ‘This terim 
should not be monopolized by quadrupeds; and 
there is a large room in the vicinity of Westminster 
where some bipeds may be both heard and seen, 
who, as they possess al! the qualities stated above, 
ought not be denied the designation. 

— 45D © Cato — 


DRESS. 

Atways have something better to recommend 
you than the garments that cover your person. If 
these are your chief recommendation, it is a proof 
that they occupy the chief place in your heart; in 


character. 


— iD © Geo — 

Love is an alchymist that can transmute poison 
{ into food—and a spaniel, that prefers even punish- 
| ment from one hand, to caresses from another,.— 
( But itis in love, as in war, we are often more in- 
debted for our success to the weakness of the de- 


| idleness has ruined more women than passion, van. 
ity more than idleness, and credulity more than 
either. 


— 58D 6 to —— 


ee 


double danger, first from his own avarice, and sec- 


{ ondly from the avarice of other men. The first 


would make him a slave, or the second a prisoner ; 


) for princes and potentates would think a goldmaker 
a very convenient member of their exchequer; and 
/ as there would be very little chance of his dismis- 
sal, they would take care that he should not enjoy 
a sinecure place. 


— 0530 © C26 — 


To cure us of our immoderate love of gain, we 
should seriously consider how many goods there 


are that moncy will not purchase, and these the } 


will not remedy, and these the worst. 


mer, consoled himself for the loss of his fortune by 


and with itmy cares ; for when I was rich, I was 


other words, that you are a vain and frivolous | 


fence, than to the energy of the attack ; for mere » 


Ir a man could make gold, he would incur a } 


best; and how many evils there are that money ; 
An ancient } 
philosopher of Athens, where the property of the | 
wealthy was open to the confiseations of the infor- | 


the following reflection : ‘I have lost my money, | 
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} ™” Just mis Luck.”—Snooks was advised to get 
| his life insured. 
*” Wont do it,“ it would be just my luck to live 
; forever, if I should.” 

Mrs. Snooks very meekly 
; Wouldn't my dear.” 
— 2D ¢ Ce 
Men, by associating in large masses, as in camps 
{ 


said—* Well, I 


} and in cities, improve their talents, but impair 

{ their virtues, and streugthen their minds, but 

; weaken their morals; thus a retrocession in the 

| one, is too often the price they pay for a refinement 
in the other 


: 
| 
: 
| 
| 


—os @ Gio — 

Tue more we know of history, the less shall we 
esteem the subjects of it; and to despise our spe- 
cies, is the price we must too often pay for our 
knowledge of it. 

— -°355D © Go —. 

“Guiiry or not guilty ?” asked the Dutch 

; Justice “ Not guilty.” 


? 


“ Den vat you do here ? 
_ Go apout your piziness. 

——° i @ Gato — 
Letters Containing Remittances, 


} Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting | 
the umount of postage paid. 





M. L. C. Poland, N. ¥.$1,00; A. M. P. Sodus, N. ¥. $4,00. 
—>#82D 600 — 
MARRIAGES: 


tutu 


Tn this city, on the 23d ult. by the Rev. I. HW. Tuttle, Mr. 
Henry Haase, of Newburgh, to Miss Gertrude Greff, of this 
city 

On the !st inst. by the Rev. 1. H. Tuttle, Mr. Addison T. 
Munsell, of Hoosick Falls, N. J. to Miss Mary Heath, of this 
city. 

At New-York, on Wednesday evening, on the 24th ult. by 
the Rev. Thomas Armitage, Dr. JOUN J. HIGGINS to MISS 
MARIA L. BRIGGS, daughter of Wm. D. Baggs Esq. all 


. ore” 
of that city 





{ The marrage of Dr. H. enme too late for our last No. and 
consequently we iusert it in the present—and we take this op- 
portunity to return our thanks to Dr. H. and his lovely young 
bride. for the fine token they sent us It was io truth a rare 
specimen, and Spenks volumes in praise of their geuerosity, 
aod we way add future happi ess 
Ife’er there is bliss, 
It is this, it is this. 
Those are happy ni}ments, in this lone 
And dreary world of ours that well repay, 
The toil of struggling through it. and atone, 
For many a long sad hour and weary day. 
They come upon the mind like some wild air, 
Of distant music when we know not where, 
Or whence the sounds are brought from, and their power, 
Though brief is boundless. 


At Hillsdale, on the 1#:h ult. by Rev. Robert W. Landis, 


ee 


Mr. Nicholas Robinson, to Miss Catharine A, Oakley, all of 

\ afrai ‘ ‘ ‘ this county. 
) afraid of every poor man, but mated that I am poor, 0-22) @ Gise-0-— 
{ every rich man is afraid of me. is 
‘mer: DUATIIS. 
} — 35 © C=+o — } In this city, on the 31st ult. George Benjamin son of Wil- 
; : liam and Lydia A. French, aged 4 years, 6 months and 27 
A propiGaL starts with ten thousand pounds, | days. 
and dies worth nothing ; a miser starts with noth- | bi * flow'ret had my aww its head, 

’ : ) nits freshness so lovely and fair, 
} ing, and dies worth ten thousand pounds. It has When, alas! it was nipped. its vigor all fled, 
been asked, which has had the best of it?) L) Aud iis fragrance all melted in air. 


} should presume the prodigal ; he has spent a for. ' 
tune, but the miser has ouly left one ;—he has | 
lived rich, to die poor; the miser has lived poor, to } 
die rich ; and if the prodigal quits life in debt to | 


others, the miser quits it, still deeper in debt ‘to 
himself, 


— oD ¢ Oo — 


Iiow happens it that all men envy us our wealth 
‘ but that no man envies us our health ? 


The reason 
) perhaps is this: it is very seldom that we can lose 
our weaith without some one being the better for 
it, by gaining that which we have lost ; but no one 
is jealous of us on account of our health, because 
. if we were to lose that, this would be a loss that 
| betters no one. 


How did the fond mother with interest behold, 
The innocent sports of her bog ; 

The promising bud. to ber trusting heart told, 
Of maturity blooming with joy. 





5 
But God did direct, in his providence wise, 
His days should be numbered on earth, 
His spirit immortal ascend to the skies, § 
y To join those of heavenly birth, 2 
; 
Then cease longer, mother. to weep and to sigh, ; 
Though that dear litle delicate form, 5 


In the cold silent grave be destined to lie, 
A prey to the cankering worm. § 

For his pure soul to heaven has taken its flight, 
Free from the confines of the tomb, ) 

Where Christ hath arrayed in robes of pure white, 
ln freshness forever to bivom. 


On the 2th ult. Cvrena, @lest duughter of John and Caro- 









line L, Crapser, aged 6 years and 2 months. : 
At New-York Irene G. infant daughter of James and © 
Sarah A. Jackson, aged 1 vear. 2 months and 1 day. e 
At East Lee, on the 20th ult t his futher's residence, Dr. 
} Waker Guodrich, Jr. aged 29 years. 
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“Original Pootry. 


For the Rural Repository. 


LOVE’S MARTYR. 


Her heart is cold to all the gay world’s glories, 
No lover now 

Can haste its best, in Passions thrilling stories, 
And on her brow 

Is stamped the sea! of ever-present kindness. 
Each tremulous breath 

Answers to passion’s all-absorbing madness, 
Oh God! a living death! 


Yet sits she there, her dark eyes vacant glancing 


On formless air; 


And her pale cheek where blushes hung entrancing, 


Now deathly fair; 


Alas ! though young, her soul passed prematurely 


loto an age; 
And slowly hath come on her, darkly, surely, 
Love’s heritage ! 


And he was false ; oh! for a word of scorning, 
Linked with his name; 

Who thus hath blasted in its fairest morning, 
A maiden fame. 

His love be blighted, cursed be all his pleasures 
With constant thought; 


That shal! be mingled with his hoped for treasures, 


A heart that bought. 


For she, too trusting, and his vows believing 
Loved but too well: 


And he whuse tongue dissembled heart deceiving, 


Too base to tell— 
Now triumphs o'er her sadly-silent sorrow, 
With fulsehood’s art ; 


And smiles on one whose wealth will be to-morrow. 


A wasted heart. 


Oh Love! that ever on thy holy alter 
Vows should be laid ; 

That e’en in speaking, traitor tongues will falter 
Their damning trude— 

Yet memory, wherever their fancies waft her 
Shall bring remorse ; 

And shal! be with them, in their dark hereafter, 
Love's bitter curse! 


Watertown, Ct. 1850. 


—0 D6 Cito — 
For the Rural Repository. 


LOVE AND THE MAIDEN. 


A MAIDEN by a window, 
Sat nodding half asleep, 
When who but laughing Cupid 
Must inward take a peep. 


A golden bow he carried, 
For action ready strung, 
And from his tiny shoulder, 
A loaded quiver swung. 


An arrow soon was fitted, 
Then with the golden “ twang,” 
“ The hurrah” of the victor, 


In silver music sang. 


The lovely dreaming maiden, 
Was wakened by the sound. 

When she beheld the w@hder 
But ne’er beheld the wound. 


And wondered why so gleeful, 
He lingered by the way, 


>6 


Nix. 
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Or why with loaded quiver 
His * charities’’ delay. 





He stayed a moment more, 
Then on his pinions bright, 
From out the maiden’s window 


| WE now offer to the Public, at the lowest possible reduced 
Went forth in laughing flight. 

} 

| 


prices, any of the following Volumes. viz: Vols 11, 12, 16, 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 23, 24. and 25, handsomely done up in Pam- 
phlet style, with Cloth Backs, and thick Colored Paper sides ; 
one side printed with Title Page, the other with beautiful En- 
gravings. ‘These will be furnished for 624 Cents single, Elev- 
en Copies for 35,00. ‘They will last nearly as long as those 
bound, and as they are trimmed a size larger it will not injure 
them for future binding. 

Also the sume Volumes hglf bound. in a very neat and 
tasteful style with Leather Backs and Colored Paper sides, 
with Printed Title Page, &c. for 75 Cents single, or Nine 
Copies for $5,00. 

Also the same volumes half bound, in a neat, substantial 
and durable manner, with Leather Backs and Corners. Marble 
Paper sides and Lettered on the Back, for $1,00 single, or 
Seven Copies for 35,00, 

The Postage on the Stitched Volumes, will be about 16 
Cents ; the Half Bound, 18} Cents to any part of the United 
States. 

We have also on hand any of the Volumes above mentioned 
bound in Double Volumes (two Vols. in one ) for $2,00 single 
or Three Double Volumes for $4.50. These are bound in the 
neatest and most substantial manner. Postage about 40 Cts, 
each to any part of the United Stntes. 


New Volume, October, 1849, 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


OWL. 26, “Commencing Oa. 13, 1849, 


EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, ; 
Price $1 Clubs from45to75Cents. | 
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She lonesome heard a sigh 
That she with love must part, 





But found ere half’twas drawn, 


— 


His arrow in her heart. 


ee eee eee 


A moment held in wonder, 
Then merrily she laughed, 

“ When least the fuir expect it 
Will Cupid hurl his shaft.” 


Barre, 1850. 
—°3D ¢ eo — 


TO A YOUNG MOTHER. 


JacQuEs. 





BY MRS. CAROLINE M. SAWYER. 








The following lines were addressed to a lady whom I met 
on my passage from St. Louis to Cincinnati. She was a 
sweetand mournful looking young creature, and won upon 
my sympathy from the first moment | saw her. After being | 

? 








with her two or three days, she contided to me her history.— 
She was the mother of three little children, and having recent- 
ly lest her husband in Lowa, she had !eft her little ones in the 
care of a friend, and was on her return alone to the interior of 
Virginia, in the hope of persuading her father to accgmpany 
> her buck, and take charge of her little property. 


ca tl 


Sorrowine wife of one departed! 
Widow, in thy youthful years, 


ee 


Woman, soft and gentle hearted, 
Mourner oft subdued by tears, 


eee eee 
{ 











THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite | 
In thy loneliness forsaken, Literature, containing Moraland Sentimental Tales, Original  ° ° oc 
; : Communications, Biographies, Traveling Sketches, Amusin ; 
ro a -_ 1 a fo J . £ . m g 
. aay 6 ys iy “metre: Miscetlany. Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Valuable = { da 
Thou dost in my heart awaken Recipes Poetry, &c. The first Number of the Twenty-sizth | { fol 
Deepest sympathy and love ! Voume ofthe Rukab Rerosrrory will be issued on Saturday " 
the 13th of October, 1849. ; 
hes : The * Repository” circulates among the most intelligent | ) we 
I, “9 true, a passing stranger, fumilies of our country and is hailed as a welcome visitor, by : I 
Ne’er have seen thy face before, i all that have favored us with their patronage. It has stood | ; 3 
And I go, a weary ranger, * the test of more than a quarter ofa century ; amid the many . {+ om 
ore : s changes that have taken place and the ups and downs of life, 
Ne’er to look upon it more! whilst hundreds of a similar character have perished, our | } pe 
Yet in many a scene of gladness, humble Rural has continued on, from year to year, until it is 


the Oldest Literary Paper in the United States. 


CONDITIONS. j“ 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every ’ da 


Though unmet by other eyes, 
Thy sweet face in all its sadness, 
Will before my own arise! 


: é other Saturday in the Quarto form, containing twenty six } 
To my distant home T hie me, ; numbers of eight pages each. with a title page and index to , } th 
Joys long-missed will soon be mine, the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. [t will also be ; 
Then, with all my loved ones by me, embellished with numerous Engravings, and consequently it | 
. tif will be one of the neatest, cheapest, and best literary papers ce 
I shall think of thee and thine ! in the country. } 
hall see thy children gather y 
~~ y ° TERMS. 
Weepingly around thy knee, ONE DOLLAR ; ; be 
y 7 , , , > 
in ir ak » NE sLAR per annum, invariably in advance. We 
Asking why their absent father have a few copies of the Ith, 12th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, hi 


Comes not back to them and thee! 


for he 26th volume, can have as many copies of either o 
these volumes as they wish at the same rate as that volume. 


All volumes not mentioned above will not be sold, except 


‘ 

i 

, 

? 

20th, 2ist, 23d, 2th and 25th volumes, and any one sendin 
I shall see thee gladly fold them } 
} 

? 

‘ 

‘ 

; 


— Sree 
RRA ~~ 
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To thy young and anguished breast, when a whole set is wanted, ds 
Telling, what thou oft hast told them, ’ “ i hi 7 I 
Gates mea ie utters Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! Clubs!! u 
That bis duc: in silence sleepeth, 2 Copies for $1,50, being 75 Cents Each. ; 
. 
But his spirit dwelleth where 3 do. $200, do. 66 do 
Te ste Quek ol h 5 do $3.00, do. 60 do i te 
ears no more the fond eye weepeth, x do. $4.00, do. 50 do. tt 
And that they shall meet him there! i do $5.00, do. 46 do. ’ 
22 do. $10,00, do. 45 do. } ‘ bi 
33 do. $15.00, do. 45 do. ) 
Blessed lesson! O young mother, 44 do. $20.00, do. 45 do. 8 
Teach it oft, and teach it well! 55 do. $25.00, do. 45 do ; i fe 
It to them beyond all other Names of subscribers with the amount of Subscriptionto aa 
Will become a holy spell ! be sent as coon as possible to the publisher. u 


PF" No subseription received for less than one yenr. All 
the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the year 
until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered. 

WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 

Hudson, Columbia, Co. N. Y. 1849. 


i7 NOTICE TO AGENTS, &c..4 


iF The present Post Office Law, will probably prevent 

} our sending a Large Prospectus as heretofore, in consequence 

of the extra expense ; but the matter contained in one, and all 

' . the necessary information concerning Clubs, etc. can be ascer- 

Him replacing who is gone tained from the above. We respectfully solicit all our sub- 

; So may’st thou, thy griefs forgetting, } seribers to endeavour to get up a Club in their vicinity forthe 
> next Volume. 


When temptations steal before them, 


Seeking to beguile their hearts, 


{ They shall feel his eye is o'er them, 
And from every sin depart. 


May they be a light to cheer thee, , 
In the path thou tread’st alone ; 


May they solace love, revere thee— ° 





Loved and loving, onward move, 


Till with him thou art regretting, XP EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respecttully re- 
quested to give the above a few insertions, or at least a nutice 


Thou shalt meet in realms above! aud receive Subscriptions. 








